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PRINCE HAMLET’S OUTING. 


HAMLET, under the arrest of the “fell sergeant, Death,”’ 

thus charges Horatio: 
‘* Horatio, I am dead ; 

Thou livest ; report me and my cause aright 

To the unsatisfied. ”’ 
We are not in possession of that report of the story of Hamlet 
which his chosen confidant declares that he can “ truly deliver” 
to the ‘‘ unknowing world ;” and, as if in default of it, a seeming- 
ly interminable succession of expositors have mounted the plat- 
form to report upon Hamlet and hiscause. Yet from the num- 
ber who continue to “‘absent themselves from felicity ’’—or 
from other tasks—to tell Hamlet’s story, it may reasonably 
be inferred that the class which Shakespeare dubbed “‘ the un- 
satisfied ’’ still exists. 

Two recent additions to this vast and ever-accumulating 
Hamlet literature have encouraged me to offer the following 
suggections concerning one point in the character of Hamlet, as 
they have strengthened my belief that the subject possesses 
the fascination of a yet unsettled controversy, and that any 
honest attempt to add to our understanding of this greatest of 
dramas is even now neither superfluous nor impertinent. 

To avoid any misapprehension, let me say at the start that I 
have no new theory of Hamlet, warranted, like some patent 
nostrum, to cure all previous difficulties ; I simply desire to call 
attention to one thought which a recent study of the play has 
suggested. 

Hamlet is not merely a typical character, the man of thought 
laboring to rise to emergencies which demand the man of ac- 
tion: he is the thinker exhibited to us during a transitional 
period, which comes in some shape or other to almost all deep 
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souls. The character of Hamlet is commonly treated as a fixed, 
an unchanging thing ; we are almost imperceptibly led to as- 
sume that his brooding melancholy is in the grain, that it al- 
ways has possessed him, and that, had he lived, it would have 
clouded his spirit and clogged his will until the last. By such 
an assumption our attention is diverted from the temporary 
element in the mental experience through which in reality 
Hamlet is passing. Shakespeare furnishes us plentifully with 
characters in whose dispositions no change is to be looked for. No 
normal agency which we can imagine could sweeten and wash 
white the ingrained villainy of Iago, nor can we picture a temp- 
tation which could soil the spotless purity of Cordelia. During 
the progress of the play, such.characters properly undergo ro 
change; they are placed before us in sharp, firm outline, and 
they remain consistent until the end. Brutus, for example, the 
character that in some respects most nearly resembles Hamlet 
—a man who fails in the attempt to reconcile the ideal and the 
fact—is never taught by failure, but continues the same lofty 
but hopelessly impractical idealist that we find him at the first. 
His character is not plastic and mobile, but settled ; we are 
given no hint that he has ever been different, or that, had he 
lived, experience would have given him the tact and insight of 
the man of affairs. But from all such characters Hamlet is to 
be sharply distinguished. Not only is there no warrant in the 
words of Shakespeare for placing him in such a category ; there 
are, I think, positive indications that Shakespeare intended us to 
see in Hamlet a nature directly the reverse. The character of 
Hamlet is not determined, but in process of formation. Student 
and recluse as we are apt to think him, he is shown to us as 
keenly impressionable to externals; as one whose nature im- 
pelled him to learn, not from books merely, but from actwal con- 
tact with life. Hamlet is shrewdly observant, delicately sensi- 
tive to outward influence, just as we imagine Shakespeare 
himself to have been. He can snatch such morals out of the 
smooth villainy of his uncle, or the words of a clownish grave- 
digger, as Jaques sucked melancholy out of a troll: he can find 
a stimulus to action in the chance meeting with the Captain who 
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tells him of the expedition of Fortinbas ‘‘ against some part of 
Poland.” And not only do we see the disposition of Hamlet 
quiver and tremble like the needle of a compass, in his response 
to the magnetic power of events, but we are led to believe that 
his terrible experiences, just before the opening of the play, have 
wrought sweeping changes in his character and mode of life. 

If we bring together the various allusions to Hamlet’s for- 
mer life, scattered throughout the play, we shall find that they 
invariably suggest a very different personage from the world- 
weary and caustic Prince who first presents himself to us. 
Thus, while it is hardly safe for us to lay any especial stress 
on it, it is perhaps worth remembering that the one glimpse 
which we are given of Hamlet’s early life has in it an incon- 
gruity which is alive with suggestion. Our fancy is suddenly 
snatched from the graves and mouldy skulls of the churchyard, 
and made to busy itself with the image of a laughing, rosy- 
cheeked child, perched in triumph astride the back of the good- 
natured court jester, sharing in his gambols, and hanging on 
him with childish kisses. What a strange look backward is 
this! At the least, it is ‘‘ three-and-twenty years ”’ since little 
Prince Hamlet delighted in the songs and antics of Yorick. 
Hamlet’s age, according to this reminiscence of the grave- 
digger, is thirty or thereabouts: he could not have been over 
seven when Yorick died, yet no terrible experience has 
dimmed the memory; the mature man, probing the festering 
secrets of mortality, remembers through all this interval—and 
that with manifest sympathy and pleasure—the jester’s 
‘flashes of merriment ’”’ and the roars of laughter from the 
feasters, for he ‘‘ knew him well.”’ 

But if the picture of the child Hamlet, devoted companion of 
the court jester, arrests our attention, there is far more signifi- 
cance in the insight which we get into Hamlet’s former life 
through the artless words of Ophelia. The qualities which 
could captivate the fancy of a nature as limited as that of 
Ophelia were by no means those with which Hamlet is nat- 
urally associated. Hamlet has not always worn his ‘‘ custom- 
ary suits of solemn black,’ he has not always been unable to 
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delight in man ‘‘nor woman neither.’’ The young lover who 
won the heart of the gentle, dutiful, but cruelly inadequate 


Ophelia, was the ‘‘ courtier ” and the “ soldier ’’ as well as the 
** scholar ;’’ he was 


* The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers. ”’ 


It is the sudden change in Hamlet that bewilders Ophelia. 
It is only when the depths of Hamlet’s being are suddenly 
broken up by the jar of a new and unintelligible experience, 
and the man is transformed by the quickening of the pro- 
founder parts of his nature, that the great distance between 
these two confronts us. At one step Hamlet has gone where 
Ophelia cannot follow him; the limitations of her nature are 
inexorable, and she can but take her cue from the others, and 
echo, ‘‘ Alas, he’s mad! ”’ 

There are, moreover, many stray hints throughout the play, 
trivial in themselves, but all calculated to impress us with the 
fact of this sudden change in Hamlet. Everything indicates a 
youth of physical activity on Hamlet’s part. He is ready with 
his weapon when he stabs Polonius; with impetuous courage 
he is the first to board the ship of the pirates ; he possesses an 
extraordinary skill in fencing. Everything points to a youth 
of healthy physical activity. At ~ ‘ttenberg he has been no 
mere dreaming recluse, no mere sv..jent of books, shutting 
himself away from life. On the contrary, he himself tells us 
that, beside the ‘‘ saws of books,’’ youth and observation have 
imprinted on his memory records which, in the light of the 
revelations cf the ghost, seem to him “fond and trivial.’’ 
Again, when he first greets Horatio, it is as a boon companion. 
He is surprised out of his new melancholy and abstraction by 
the sudden appearance of his fellow-student ; he slips back for 
a moment into the old light-heartedness, and the heartiness of 
his welcome suggests that he may again be the courtier, 
scholar, and statesman, ‘‘ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form.” But only for a moment. It is just now that we are 
about to witness the evolution. It has been said that the 
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portrayal of the evolution of a character—to use our convenient 
scientific term—is peculiar to recent literature ; that George 
Eliot gives us studies of the development or degeneration of 
character under the pressure of surrounding conditions, while 
in the older authors, including Shakespeare, character is ex- 
hibited as set and unchanging. Whatever truth there may be 
in the theory, it is not borne out by the character of Hamlet. 
George Eliot has given us no more masterly delineation of a 
character in transit than we have in this creation of the Eliza- 
bethan, who knew not Darwin or Herbert Spencer. 

How does Hamlet first come to realize that, whatever lies back 
of men’s lives, a man has something himself to do with his own 
good or evil? It seems to me that we have the very first inti- 
mation of the suspicion to that effect on Hamlet’s part over the 
body of the newly-slain Polonius. For when the king tells 
Hamlet flatly to prepare to sail for England, he does not 
whimper, but says: 

Hamlet. Good. 
King. So is it if thou knew’st our purposes. 
Hamlet. I see a cherub that sees them. 
How different from the man, who, a little way back, was 
whining over having been born to set the crooked times straight ! 

But now comes the intimation of strength. On his way to 
England, while sleepless at night, Hamlet is suddenly impelled 
to get possession of the commission of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, and the result strengthens still farther his sense of a 
power that is guiding his life for good, and not always for evil! 
The story is well enough known. From that moment Hamlet 
begins to act—trusting to the Divinity that shapes our ends 
for betterment as well as for curse. 

“let us know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail: and that should teach us 


There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 


It is instructive to remember that it is this same impulse from 
the unknown which is made the mysterious means of Hamlet’s 
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return. It must have farther quickened his apprehension of 
this something back of his life, when, through his impetuous 
boarding of an attacking pirate craft, he finds himself again on 
Danish ground. 

And thus it is that the Hamlet who returns is not the de- 
spairer—the doubter who, a few months before, was crying out 
against his being—but the man, who exclaims : 


‘¢THE INTERIM IS MINE! ”’ 


Evidently his trip has done him good ! 

He left Elsinore an enervated, weak-willed prince—mum- 
bling at, and yet acquiescing in, matters as they happened. The 
times were out of joint, the world was an unweeded garden— 
everything flat, stale, and unprofitable. He came back a soldier 
with sword at his side, and his hand on the hilt of it—nay, bet- 
ter than that—a man, superior to chance, the maker of events. 
If there is one thing as to which even doctors agree, it is as to 
the tonic effects of a sea voyage! 

Nothing can shake his faith now : 

*“We defy augury; there is a special Providence in the fall of 
a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, 
it will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness 
is all.”’ 

This is not fatalism, but a supreme trust in the special Prov- 
idence ; not belief in a blind destiny, but in a Divine hand that 
brings order into our lives at the last, overruling our mistakes, 
and even using our “indiscretions ’’ in working out its pur- 
poses, “‘ when our deep plots do fail.” 

We may now reasonably expect action: and we are not dis- 
appointed. He compasses the death of his enemies at once and 
together, and in a flash of the same inspiration as dictated the 
ruse to get rid of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern the spies. 
And to emphasize the change, and to assure his readers that 
Hamlet was no longer a pusillanimous philosopher—eloquent, 
no doubt, but incompetent as the dull weed that fats on Lethe’s 
wharf—Shakespeare gives us a last look at Hamlet as a gen- 
tleman anda soldier. Theimpression that he bids us take with 
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us is of one who has fought his fight, and who has given 
promise of yet greater triumphs. 


** Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet like a soldier to the stage: 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally ; and for his passage, 
Let soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him.” HEnry S. PANCOAST. 


HAMLET’S MENTAL CONDITION. 





T is not likely that the fact of Hamlet’s sanity or in- 
sanity will ever be clearly enough established to 
meet with universal recognition. Each theory 
has always had, and probably always will have, ad- 

vocates who are well qualified to form an opinion on the matter. 

All I am about to do is to offer a few remarks on Hamlet as he 

appears in the play, without reference—except it may be an 











unconscious one—to the views that may have been read into 
the character by the hosts who have written about it. And 
then, from the contemplation of these facts, I will state my own 
opinion, as a medical man in general practice, meeting from 
time to time with cases of mental alienation. 

In consideration of this question it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to remember that insanity does not necessarily mark out 
its possessor as one obviously unlike other folk ; and it must be 
borne in mind that the chronic forms of mania are exceedingly 
insidious in their development, that the boundary between 
sanity and certain forms of insanity is a very ill-defined one, 
and that the sufferer from that form of chronic mania known 
as ‘moral mania ’’ may be a highly intelligent person, even 
filling his position in life so as to extract admiration from those 
who are not too intimate with him. A writer on insanity de- 
fines moral mania as “‘ a morbid perversion of the natural feel- 
ings, affections, inclinations, temper, habits, and moral dis- 
positions—without any notable lesion of the intellect or know- 
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ing and reasoning faculties, and particularly without any mani- 
acal hallucinations.’’ I lay stress upon this, as I do not consider 
there is any evidence of intellectual mania on the part of Ham- 
let. In other words, I do not know that there is in the play 
any indication that he suffered from delusions of any kind. 

With scarcely an exception, the evidence in all cases of 
alleged unsoundness of mind falls into two classes : 

(1.) Facts indicating insanity, observed by the inquirer. 

(2.) Other facts (if any) indicating insanity, communicated 
to the inquirer by others. 

Now, in the case of Hamlet, the facts personally observed 
are capable of a division again into two classes, viz.: Those 
which are seen when the patient is with others, and those—and 
we should be especially grateful for them—when the patient is 
unaware of another’s presence. What is our first acquaintance 
with Hamlet? We see him in scene third of act I. almost 
heart-broken at the death of his father ; the shock at the rapid 
marriage of his mother with his father’s brother. The protest 
of the kmg against Hamlet’s over-much sorrow would not have 
been necessary to one possessed of a strong mind, and the very 
fact, therefore, of a man of Hamlet’s age (he is described as 
‘young Hamlet,’’ but he must have been of man’s estate) 
giving way to immoderate grief prepares us to find one whose 
mind, perhaps under the influence of a great trial, might give 
way, and his emotions, if not his intellect, be turned awry. 
Scarcely has he spoken a dozen lines when we overhear him 
talking to himself. And what is the keynote to the inward 
working of his mind? No sooner is he left alone than, instead 
of taking to heart the advice of his step-father uncle—which in 
this instance was of the best—and endeavoring to shake him- 
self free of the lethargy which was settling upon him, he 
laments that there is a moral law against suicide, and—at the 
outset of life, when he should be nerving himself for its strug- 
gles—talks already ofthe uses of this world being weary, stale, 
flat, unprofitable, and soon. If the family medical attendant 
had no more information than this, it would be enough to set 
him thinking of the measures he should adopt to prevent this 
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condition of mind becoming a fixed one. From this alone he 
would be justified in warning the friends of the young. man to 
take especial note of him. And, if the king had had a medical 
eye. he would have then sent him for some foreign travel, and 
so have prevented Hamlet’s mental condition going from bad 
to worse, and saved his own soul from the guilt of plotting his 
nephew’s death as well as of having actually murdered his 
brother. 

No sooner has Hamlet finished this wonderful talk to himself 
than Horatio enters, and in his reception we have another 
symptom, although a slight one, of a mind somewhat tottering. 
Horatio comes in—Horatio of whom at another time he said: 





‘¢Time, my dear soul, was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
Hath seal’d thee for herself.” 


And yet Hamlet scarcely recognizes him : 


** Horatio, or I do forget myself !”’ 


Another saying of Hamlet’s in this scene is worthy of note 


in reference to this question. He says to Horatio: 
‘** We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart.”’ 


It must be particularly borne in mind that, up to this, he has 
had no hint of the appearance of his father’s ghost, and that we 
are not yet come to the great landmark of the play (so far as 
Hamlet’s mental condition is concerned), the famous saying, 
Act L., 5., 170, which of course gives so much force to the view 
of feigned madness, when he gives his companion notice that he 
may bear himself ‘‘ strange and odd” and shall “ perchance 
hereafter think meet to put an antic disposition on.’? Compare 
this “‘ drink deep ”’ to his saying only a few hours later that 
(again speaking to Horatio in reference to the King’s rouse and 
wassail): 
‘It is a custom 
More honor’d in the breach than the observance, 
This heavy-headed revel east and west 


Makes us traduced and tax’d of other nations, 
They clepe us drunkards.”’ 
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These comparisons of the man with himself are most useful 
for determining any mental aberration. Who can believe that 
the exaltation of the 


** We’ll teach you to drink deep ” 


expresses the noble mind of the courtier, soldier, scholar? An 
actual change of this kind could not have taken place in the 
time. The explanation is rather to be found in this: At 
the first interview with Horatio, he has but that moment 
been dwelling at length on the death of his father and the in- 
famy of his mother, and his proper moral feeling has for the 
time been turned aside. In the interval between this and the 
appointment on the platform at midnight he has, in preparation 
for his whole night’s watch, probably had some sleep, the re- 
freshing influence of which is seen in his strong protest against 
the drinking habits of the country. 

We come now at once to his interview with his father’s ghost, 
and under these exceptional circumstances—the appearance of 
the unearthly visitant and the revelations made by him, the 
reinforcement of the strong views already held by Hamlet by 
the information of the murder—I say, under these circum- 
stances, it is perhaps not right to cite a man’s conduct either 
for or against the view of his insanity. I therefore pass with- 
out comment his extraordinary conduct in writing down the 
fact of his uncle’s hypocrisy, the adoption of the falconer’s cry 
in response to Horatio’s call, the apparent disclosure which he 
was going to make to Horatio and Marcellus, and which came 
to be nothing more than the truism, 

‘* There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave,”’ 
together with the other ‘‘ wild and whirling words.”’ 

The putting on of the antic disposition, of which so much has 
been made, was certainly to be in the future, and the titles which 
he applies to his father’s spirit, for which he must undoubtedly 
have had the greatest reverence—“ boy,’’ “‘ truepenny,”’ “ fel- 
low in the cellarage,’’ ‘‘ old mole’’—must be classed with the 
other wild words of the immediately preceding part, which may 
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have been produced by the effect of the interview ; but which, I 
believe, are of some importance as showing a temporary aliena- 
tion of Hamlet’s moral feeling of respect. 

Although there is much more to be said of Hainlet’s mental 
condition, from the personal observation of the inquirer, it is 
more convenient to take the evidence as it comes to us in the 
course of the play. The next information we have is a series 
of facts communicated by another. Ophelia, in her fright, 
rushes to her father to tell him that the Lord Hamlet, who not 
so very long before had made to her ‘‘ many tenders of his affec- 
tions,’’ and had “ given countenance to his speech”’ ‘‘ with 
almost all the holy vows of heaven,”’ has been again to see her, 
and she gives the details of his recent visit to her in the pas- 
sage beginning at the seventy-seventh line of the first scene of 
the second act. 


‘‘As I was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced ; 
No hat upon his head : his stockings foul’d, 
Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ankle ; 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors—he came before me. 


He took me by the wrist and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm : 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so: 
At last a little shaking of mine arm 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk 

And end his being: that done, he let me go; 
And, with his head over his shoulder turned, 
He seem’d to find his way without his eyes: 
For out 0’ doors he went without their help, 
And to the last bended their light on me.”’ 


Now, what are we to think of Hamlet’s conduct as here re- 
lated ? Are we to believe that all this was but a part of the 
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‘antic disposition’”’? And if so, granting that the knees. 
knocking each other, in fact his behavior generally, was ‘‘ put 
on,’’ I should like to be told by the advocates of the theory of 
his sanity how he also managed to assume the pallor of the 
face which, amongst other things, so frightened poor Ophelia ? 
Supposing all this to be explained, I should yet like to learn in 
what way such conduct to Ophelia could advance his purpose. 
of revenge. Looking to what previously had been told us by 
Ophelia of his attachment to her and confirmed by what he 
himself says towards the end of the play (Act V., 1, 292), 
** T loved Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 


Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum,”’ 


is it at all consistent to believe that when he so conducted 
himself he was of perfectly sound mind? Is it not reasonable 
to believe that in this phase of his moral mania his feeling of 
love had become utterly perverted? Some time had now 
elapsed since he had seen the ghost. Time enough for Volti- 
mand and Cornelius to have gone to Norway and back and ex- 
ecuted their commission. 

We now come to a point which, to my thinking, is more dif- 
ficult of explanation than any we have previously had. Ham- 
let enters, reading ;- Polonius being the only other person in the 
scene. Now we have this difficulty in reference to what follows. 
This is the first time that Polonius and Hamlet in the play have: 
exchanged any words, so that we have no means of knowing 
what opinion of Polonius Hamlet had before this. Thus much 
must be said. He certainly treats him here in a very queer: 
way. The whole of this, down to the entrance of Rosencrantz. 
and Guildenstern, it is possible to believe, may have been effect-. 
ed, but is it also explicable from the moral-perversion point of 
view,as Hamlet may have had these notions about any one who: 
was-so closely connected with Ophelia, whom he had already 
treated in so extraordinary a fashion? When he says to Polo- 
nius, who is about to take his leave (Act II., 2, 19-21): ‘‘ You 
cannot take from me anything that I will more willingly part 
withal, except my life,’’ we have the unmistakable outpour-~ 
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ing of his burdened soul without the least admixture of any- 
thing assumed. There are passages in the conversations with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern that are of great value also in 
determining Hamlet’s state of mind. How well he expresses, in 
many places, the different workings of a mind diseased in its 
moral aspect ! Denmark is to him a prison ; not because he has 
ambition for larger views and more extensive aims, but because 
it is a place in which, finding no congenial society and seeing no 
avenue of relief for his mental trouble, he feels utterly misera- 
ble and isolated. Even the beauties of nature have no longer 
any charm for him, and all his surroundings are but a “foul 
and pestilential congregation of vapors.’’ (Act II., 2, 314-15.) 
All this is too real to be reckoned for one moment as part of an 
antic disposition put on. He knows what is the matter with 
him better than any one else. His uncle-father and mother- 
aunt are deceived. They believe him to be a raving lunatic, 
utterly irresponsible for all his actions. He knows that the 
emotionai part of his nature is only affected, and that his in- 
tellect is as clear as ever. When Polonius returns to tell 
of the approach of the players, the sight of him, who was 
so near being his father-in-law, again sets Hamlet off, and Polo- 
nius, who hadn’t lived all his years without knowing something 
of that which came before his eyes, wasn’t so far wrong with 
his aside (Act II., 2, 28), ‘‘ Still on my daughter.’”? He only 
made the pardonable mistake that the affection of Hamlet for 
Ophelia was the cause of Hamlet’s lunacy, whereas it was the 
moral mania from which Hamlet was suffering that had dis- 
torted that affection. When Hamlet talks to persons who are 
not mixed up with these things that are nearest to his heart, he 
talks and acts rationally enough. 

With Polonius, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern—all present 
whilst he is talking to the players—he is at no pains to assume 
anything. In this scene, and again in Act IIL., 2, in his in- 
structions to the players, the intellectual part of his character 
shines already forth without a spot upon it. 

In Act III., 1, in the famous speech, ‘‘ To be or not to be,”’ 
we have an elaboration of the idea of suicide which had pre- 
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sented itself to his mind when we first saw him. Now it has 
a stronger hold upon him, and he parleys with it at great length 
and with much detail. In this and in his conversation with 
Ophelia which immediately follows, his moral mania speaks 
trumpet-tongued. The king, who has been an unobserved lis- 
tener, arrives at a correct diagnosis when he exclaims: ‘‘ Love! 
his affections do not that way tend.’’ (No, the emotional part 
of his nature was distraught.) 


‘* Not what he spoke, though it lack’d form a little, 
Was not like madness.”’ 


(Certainly not! the intellectual part of his nature was un- 
touched.) And he goes on to speak the views of the practised 
alienist, although the villain afterwards used the plan with a 
diabolical plot : 


**There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. 
And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger 


he shall with speed to England 


Haply the seas, and countries different 
With variable objects, shall expel 
This something settled matter in his heart.’’ 

Again, in the play scene, does the presence of Ophelia turn the 
Lord Hamlet from himself, for I feel sure that had he been 
master of his moral nature he would never have used to her 
the coarse language which for him is so unusual. 

In the magnificent scene of Hamlet’s interview with his 
mother, we come to the full exhibition of his unsullied intellect- 
ual powers: with the interpretation that I have given of his 
mental condition, the famous passage, _ 


*¢ Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks,”’ 


becomes quite clear. In effect, he says, ‘I know that my moral 
nature has been and still is diseased ; but Iam now addressing 
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you from the intellectual side of my character, and that is per- 
fectly clear. I can go over it all again and show you that I am 
not incoherent.’’ His talk about Polonius, after having killed 
him, can only be explained by the moral insanity view, as, of all 
occasions, he would avoid this for any assumption oflunacy. I 
do not think we need of necessity look for an actual realization 
of his idea about putting on an antic disposition. That he stated 
to Horatio when full of the excitement consequent upon seeing 
the ghost. He might have found afterwards that it would not 
have helped him at all in his plans for revenge: or knowing him- 
self then that he was not quite sane, he said this to throw his 
intimate friend, Horatio (and to whom we know he turned for 
help in his scheme), off his guard so that he should interpret any 
eccentricity of the Lord Hamlet as something assumed, and not 
look upon it as the act of an irresponsible person. If at any 
time he put on the antic disposition, it might have been just at 
the beginning of the play scene, when the King and Queen and 
courtiers enter (just after he says to Horatio, ‘‘I must be 
idle’’); the talk with Guildenstern later on in the same scene ; 
the cloud talk with Polonius; the sponge talk with Rosen- 
crantz ; and perhaps the conversation with the king in Act IV. 
If Shakespeare had written nothing else but this play, the 
character of Hamlet would have been sufficient to have carried 
for him a lasting literary immortality, for he has portrayed a 
condition of mind which, though it had existed in all ages, did 
not receive recognition and was not described by medical ex- 
perts for more than two centuries after. The only flaw that I 
can see in the whole treatment of the subject is one that, per- 
haps, is rendered necessary by the exigencies of the dramatic 
mode. I refer to the rapid recovery of Hamlet after having 
been sent to England, as he could have been absent only for a 
short time. We have nothing in the fifth act that can, I think, 
be construed into anything resembling insanity. But we have 
that most remarkable declaration to Laertes, who, with a mur- 
dered father and sister, had just grounds for resentment 
against Hamlet. Hamlet says to him (V., 2, 237,°250): ! 
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** Give me your pardon, sir: I’ve done you wrong, 
But pardon ’t, as you are a gentleman. 
This presence knows 
And you must needs have heard, how I am punish’d 
With sore distraction. What I have done, 
That might your nature, honor and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Hamlet. 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away 
And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it, then? His madness: if’t be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy.”’ 


Here in the clearest words, unmistakable in their meaning, 
does the restored man, looking back over past events, see, as 
many another in like case has done, that his conduct in certain 
directions has been of that wild and outrageous character that 
could have come only from a distempered mind. 

I hope I have shown enough to make it clear that Hamlet’s 
sanity is not of that unequivocal character that some would have 
us think, and that the puzzle in the character which so many have 
found, is to be solved by the view that I have taken. That view, 
for aught I know, may have been adopted by many a writer, but 
it is one that I have not seen described, for I have read but little 
of the Hamlet criticism. Andit is one at which I have arrived, 
at all events, independently. I claim for it that it is a view 
that makes the character clearly understood, and in a way 
which no view of feigned insanity can at all approach. It ex- 
plains, without excusing, Hamlet inconsistences. It elevates 
Shakespeare to the highest point as a delineator of the varying 
phases of the human mind in health and disease. <A great and 
modern writer on mental disease, referring to the “fallacy per- 
vading all the poetic, dramatic, and artistic descriptions of in- 
sanity,’’ excepts ‘‘ our own illustrious, immortal Shakespeare, 
whose wonderfully truthful delineations of the different types 
of disordered mind, embodied in passages of rare and matchless 
beauty, must ever entitle him to the distinction of holding the 
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foremost rank amongst the most eminent psychologists that 
have conferred lustre on the annals of this or any other coun- 
ey." * L. M. GRIFFITHS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION. 


BONCERNING our great poet’s religion, or rather the 
/ want of it, Michelet makes the following extra- 
ordinary remarks : “‘ As far asI recollect, the name 
of God does not occur in Shakespeare, or, if it does, 
it is rarely, and by chance, and unaccompanied by the shadow 
of a religious sentiment.” To refute this audacious assertion 
the most infantile knowledge of the plays might seem sufficient. 
On Bosworth Field, Richmond bids his followers remember 
this : 





** God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, 
Like high-rear’d bulwarks, stand before our faces.’’ 
(Richard ITT., v. 3, 240-43.) 
‘**To Thee (7.e., to God ) I do commend my watchful soul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes ; 
Sleeping and waking, oh, defend me still.”’ 
(Richard ITT., v. 3, 115-118.) 
Indeed, it would be easy to cite hundreds of references wherein 
the name of God appears in more or less religious sentiments. 
Perhaps the latest word of importance on the question of the 
religion of Shakespeare comes from the late Dr. Karl Elze, 
whose literary biography of the poet was translated into Eng- 
lish during 1888. In his eagerness to demonstrate the great 
dramatist an utter disbeliever in divine revelation and in the 
doctrine of a future life, the critic has carefully cited such pas- 
sages from the plays as might seem to aid his own argument, 
while he has cautiously avoided such other passages as might 
tell against it. Personal annihilation at death is asserted, so 





* Forbes Winslow, Obscure Diseases of the Brain, 2d ed., 64-5. 
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thinks the learned German, in the person of Prospero, who 
says: 
‘*We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”’ 


That is to say, he explains, ‘‘ We come from nothing and re- 
turn to nothing.”’ 

The same thought, “‘ he further remarks,” is met with again 
in Titus Andronicus (1., i., 154-55), where Titus, in front of 
the sepulchre, says : 


** Here are no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep.”’ 


In reply to this, it might be suggested that a heathen like 
Titus Andronicus could not be expected to utter a Christian’s 
hope of immortality ; and Prospero, who is imagined to live in 
Christian days, says no more than was expressed of the first 
martyr Stephen, who, looking upward, full of grace, ‘‘ That he 
fell asleep.’’ Also in a note (page 452) Dr. Elze affirms that 
**the word immortality occurs only twice in Shakespeare ”’ 
(Pericles, II1., ii., 30, and in Lucrece, 735), the first quotation 
referring to earthly immortality, whereas Lucrece, the heathen, 
refers to her immortal parts.’’ This statement is made either 
disingenuously or in oversight of the fact. It is true that 
‘‘immortality,”’ as a noun, is a scarce word in the Plays, but 
‘“‘immortal,’’ as an adjective, is by no means scarce, and its 
equivalent, ‘‘ eternal,’’ repeatedly occurs. Indeed, the immor- 
tality of the soul may be said to be taken for granted in Shake- 
speare. ‘‘Such harmony is in immortal souls ”’ is a well-known 
phrase in The Merchant of Venice. 

Of Juliet we are told, 


‘* Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives.” 


The Friar reminds Capulet (IV., 5, 69-70), 


“ Your part in her you could not keep from death, 
But Heaven keeps his part in eternal life.”’ 
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Hamlet says in reference to his father’s ghost : 


‘* For my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? ”’ 


‘Poins, having inquired of Bardolph as to the health of Fal- 
staff, his master, is asked whether it is the bodily health of 
Sir John that is referred to. He rejoins, ‘“‘ Marry, the immortal 
part needs a physician, but that moves not him: though that 
be sick, it dies not.’” Which is equal to saying that, though 
the body dies, the soul lives on; and this is said in manner of 
unfeigned belief. 

Though the word “immortality ’’ may not always be direct- 
ly used when its meaning is implied, yet the suggestion of a fu- 
ture life again and again occurs in verbal expression through- 
out these Plays. As, again, I might easily cite hundreds of 
instances. 

That there was a sentimental leaning of Shakespeare toward 
the unreformed faith may be fairly admitted, but there are in- 
superable difficulties in allowing that he was an adherent to its 
doctrines and forms. Too much stress, however, should not 
be laid on the oft-quoted passage in King John in repudiation 
of the Pope’s claim in England: with the fierce declarations 
that ‘‘no Italian priest shall tithe or toll in our dominions,”’ 
as the utterance comes from the most wicked and perfidious of 
sovereigns, whose patriotism was brute selfishness. A stronger 
objection to its being Shakespeare’s deliberately expressed feel- 
ing as to papal usurpation, is, that this whole passage is not 
much more than a literal transcript from the earlier play by 
another hand, The Troublesome Raine of King John. 

The Epilogue of 2 Henry JV.—in which it is affirmed that 
Oldcastle died a martyr (an admission no Catholic would 
have made)—might be very helpful to the Protestant defender 
of the poet’s creed. But, unfortunately for such, the passage 
is considered by Dowden, Grant White, and other of the best 
critics to be spurious. This is also the case with the Cranmer 
episode in Henry VIIJ., where it is pronounced by that prelate 
that the baby Princess Elizabeth (Henry VII., V., v., 31) 
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** Shall be loved and feared, her own shall bless her, 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow, etc., 


God shall be truly known,”’ etc., etc., 


which must have been written by a warm adherent of the 
cause of the future queen; and, consequently, a hater of the 
pretensions of the Roman See. The tone of Shakespeare’s 
references to monasteries shows that he had a liking for monks 
and friars, and that he made more than mere poetic use of the 
Roman ritual. This means much, when we consider the repul- 
sive scurrilities against sacraments and priests, hermits, pil- 
grims, monks, friars, and nuns, which the reforming divines of 
his day—such as Dr. Calfhill, and others whose names are in 
the unvalued volumes of the Parker Society—indulged in. The 
lightest of their thousands of invectives against the deserted 
shrines would outweigh in virulence all that could be gathered 
in that kind from the Plays. 

But, though in external accord, so to speak, with medizval 
ecclesiasticism, Shakespeare was not a Roman Catholic, and 
the mere fact of his mildness towards Romanism may evince 
that he was not a Puritan. That he knew the Prayer-Book 
better than the Breviary can be argued from his citations from 
the former, and from his apparent ignorance of the rudimen- 
tary fact in the Breviary that mass is not celebrated in the 
evening—Juliet proposing to visit Friar Lawrence at evening 
mass—a crucial difficulty which advocates of the Catholic 
theory have been unable to explain. At the same time, though 
the pride of the prelacy and the temporal overlordship of the 
Bishop of Rome are held up to popular reprobation, there is no 
shadowy hint that the doctrine, sacraments, and ritual of the 
Catholic religion are not superstitious, though there was ample 
opportunity of indulging in the newly-developed spirit of the 
Reformation, and there might seem self-invited peril in the 
too tender handling of the formulas and practices of the pro- 
scribed Church. 


Of the divorce of Catherine—a delicate subject to touch upon 
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in Elizabethan days—he had strong suspicion of the king’s 
hypocrisy : the courtiers say : 


‘**It seems the marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience : 
No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady.” 
(Henry VIII., I1., ii., 17-19.) 


For tranquil beauty of poetic presentment hardly any pas- 
sages in Shakespeare surpass those that refer to the devotional 
usages of Catholicism, such as where Henry says : 


‘¢T Richard’s body have interred new, 
And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Towards heaven to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul.’’ 


But, though we might vainly seek for passages reflecting 
upon or sneering at the customs and doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, Shakespeare treats of these points only in such ways 
as any liberal-minded member of the Church of England would 
at the present day speak of them, without necessarily accept- 
ing them at heart. 

As a boy, Shakespeare seems to have learned the Church 
Catechism ; we may argue as much from the phrase “ pickers 
and stealers,’’ which Hamlet calls his hands. Other parts of 
the Prayer-Book were evidently familiar to him. The Friar, in 
Much Ado About Nothing, in performing the marriage rites of 
Claudia and Hero, says: “‘ If either of you know any inward im- 
pediment why you should not be conjoined, I charge you on 
your souls to utter it,’ an echo from the Anglican marriage 
service. ‘*‘ You are in the state of grace,’’ another expression 
from the Catechism, occursin Troilus and Cressida, III.,i., 15. 
‘‘Good Lord, deliver us,” from the litany, occurs in The 
Taming of The Shrew, I. i., 66. 
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——‘‘his plausive words 
He scatter’d not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear,”’ 
is from the Collects, and occurs in All’s Well that Ends Well, 
h., i., 88. 

Though the Plays make for virtue and religion, on the whole, 
they are not didactic. The stage is not the pulpit; and where 
people are met for amusement, the solemnity of religious teach- 
ing seems out of place. 


*‘ Jove was alike to Satian and to Phrygian, 
And you well know a play’s of no religion,”’ 
is a couplet in Dryden’s Don Sebastian, and, in a sense, appli- 
cable to Shakespeare. Nevertheless we find in Shakespeare 
a constant use of Scripture phraseology ; while the doctrines 
of Christianity, as embodied in the services of the Church 
of England, are repeatedly adduced with implied acceptation 
on the part of the poet. At least they are never irreverently 
treated, nor attempted to be controverted. Priests and minis- 
ters of religion in their duties of office always attract our 
love and respect ; and, though there are bad examples of their 
class, they are not made typical of the whole body. The high 
duties of their office Shakespeare is keen to observe, and he 
is prompt to admonish them when they forget their proper 
functions and become administrators to the vanities and vices 
of the evil world. Prince John, of Lancaster—when addressing 
Scroop, Archbishop of York, who had joined the Earl of North- 
umberland’s party against King Henry, the Prince’s father— 
is made to say (2 Henry IV., I1., 4-10): 
**My Lord of York, it better show’d with you 
When that your flock assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text, 
Than now to see you here an iron man 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the world to sword, and life to death.” 


It will be said that we have no right to impute to Shakespeare 
sentiments which, however suitable to the persons of his plays, 
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are limited to the occasion of the utterance, and belong merely 
to the dramatic situation. This is true, but it is impossible 
not to see the inclinations of an author’s tendencies in the work- 
ings of hisgenius. In such a passage as the following, there is 
evidently the abstract doctrine of future retribution involved 
in the self-application of its meaning by the King in Hamlet: 
‘In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft *tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above ; 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.”’ 
And scores of passages might be cited to the same effect. 
JOHN TAYLOR. 


WHAT EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE SHALL 1 
BUY? 


IV.—THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


=v Y way of answer to the question of our title, this 
month, we reprint, by permission, a review of THE 
BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE from The Christian Union 
of October 3, 1889. 

Editions of Slinkospeare* are as the sands of the sea for 
multitude. Counting those editions printed ‘‘ for the trade,’ 
those reprinted as the demand arrives, and those which the 
industry of new editors is constantly supplying to the press, 





* The Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies of Mr. William Shakespeare 
as Presented at the Globe and Blackfriar’s Theatres, circa 1591-1623. 
Being the text furnished the players in parallel pages with the first re- 
vised Folio Text, with Critical Introductions. The Bankside Shakespeare, 
edited by Appleton Morgan. Vol. I. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Introduction by the Editor. II. The Taming of the (a) Shrew. Intro- 
duction by Albert R. Frey. III. The Merchant of Venice. Introduction 
by William Reynolds. IV. The Troilus and Cressida. Introduction by 
the Editor. V. The Romeo and Juliet. Introduction by Dr. B. Rush- 
Field. (New York: The Shakespeare Society of New York.) 
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the output is claimed to be an average of forty-three new edi- 
tions per year, and a sublime total of over nine hundred to 
date—in fact, nearly one thousand editions! that is, an 
average of about three and one-half editions per year since 
William Shakespeare’s death (and one which, since he lay in 
abeyance for ninety-three years, bears somewhat heavily upon 
the years of this century). Of all these editions, however, 
what are called the critical editions are easily sorted out of the 
total into the following : 


LIST OF EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE FOR CRITICAL STUDENTS. 
The Quartos, 1591-1640. 
First Folio, Heminges and Condell....(Ben Jonson ?) 1623 
Second Folio (John Milton ?) 1632 
Third Folio (Doubtful plays) 3 
Fourth Folio (Doubtful plays) 1685 
London 1709 
ee 1714 
1723 
172 
Theobald (1).... : 1733 
OS Serer re 1740 
Hanmer (1) 1744 
Warburton 1747 
Jonson 1765 
1766 
Johnson & Stevens (1) 773 
Johnson & Stevens (2) 177 
Stevens 1783 
Johnson & Stevens (: 1785 
London 1786-1794 
: Malone London 1790 
2. (ist Variorum.) Reed & Stevens (4) - 1803 
23. (2d Variorum.) Reed & Stevens............. sg 1813 
. (The Variorum.) Boswell’s Malone 1821 
NS iss wen dve ies’ ; 182 
Singer (1) 1826 
i bo hk ibm w.g aban ded 1841 
‘ “Collier (1) 1842-4 
29. (Ist American.) Verplank New York 1847 
(Folio.) Halliwell London 1856 
Singer (2) “ 1856 
Dyce (1) 1857 
Collier (2) 1858 
Staunton 1858 


_ 
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Grant White (1)......... Boston 1859-65 

(Cambridge.) Clark & Wright......... Cambridge 1863 
(Globe. ) Clark & Wrig ht 1864 
Keightley London 1864 

Cowden-Clarke “ 1864 

Dyce (2) “ 1866 

(Clarendon.) Clark & Wright............ a 1869 

2, (New Variorum.) Furness................ Philadelphia 1871 
. RS i wars ae bE RRO London 1875 

: Collier (3) Ss 1877 
45. (Delius) (Leopold) “ 1877 
j (Harvard) Hudson Boston 1879-81 
47. (Friendly) Rolfe Boston 1883 
48. (Riverside) Grant White (2) .. Boston and N. Y. 1883 


Are annotators of Shakespeare—the question comes—but as 
moths fretting a garment, to the peril of the garment rather 
than its proof? Possibly the time has not yet arrived for 
answer, though the garment seems not yet to have disap- 
peared. But, at any rate, the race may, while not prohibiting, 
look askance at each new aspirant for place in this great criti- 
cal list. Therefore, when an American edition, on an unpre- 
cedentedly enormous scale, proposes to give a volume to each 
separate play, and to give the. minor and obscurer Shake- 
spearian plays equal critical examination with that enjoyed by 
the masterpieces, it is not immaterial to carefully examine such 
proposition, its claims, and its fruit. With five volumes of 
‘**The Bankside Shakespeare ”’ (the issue of a single year) be- 
fore us, the prospect of completion of the experiment scems to 
warrant such an examination here and now. 

It is very remarkable indeed that in the preparation of fifty 
critical editions of the greatest English-speaking dramatist (to 
say nothing of the nine hundred) it has occurred to but a single 
editor to allow his readers a choice of the many different 
versions which, in the very lifetime and vicinity of the great 
dramatist himself, obtained currency as his own work and 
version. Each editor, in fact, from Ben Jonson himself (if he 
were, as is much more than probable, the editor of the great 
First Folio), has given but a single text, and so placed himself, 
just to that extent, behind the throne, as to what was Shake- 
speare and what was not. It is needless to dilate here on the 
dull and dead narrative of the quarrels of the editors, begin- 
ning with Pope, who set himself up to be a pope indeed, and to 
allow nobody to read the Shakespeare text save as he, Pope, 
printed it; who corrected, expunged, elaborated, augmented, 
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and curtailed, as he, Pope, pleased; and, moreover, indicated 
with asterisks, inverted commas, and other printers’ signs 
what he considered the great public had better admire, and 
what they needn’t mind pausing to dwell upon. These dead 
wars were all alive enough once, and oceans of ink, if not of 
blood, were shed in maintaining them. They are only men- 
tioned here as an extreme example of the temptation to which 
the Shakespearian editor finds himself exposed. But it is 
certainly a most remarkable fact that to no one of all these 
editors did it ever occur to give to his readers an opportunity 
of selecting for themselves—from among the various quarto and 
folio readings he himself collated, or claimed to collate, into 
the single text known as his (known as Rowe’s, Pope’s, Theo- 
bald’s, Hanmer’s, Stevens’, etc., etc.)—Shakespeare! And yet 
these editors fairly should have done so, had they desired their 
readers and subscribers (for everything was done by a sub- 
scription, and nobody not a subscriber was inferred to be a 
reader) to know as much about Shakespeare as about them- 
selves, the editors. 

To take a single example of this ex cathedra jurisdiction : 
In the Shakespeare canon, the Pericles was, for long years, a 
‘doubtful ” play. If Heminge and Condell, or Ben Jonson, 
or whoever edited the First Folio, had ever heard of a play by 
Shakespeare called Pericles, nobody was the wiser. It was 
not included in the First Folio. The Second Folio (edited, per- 
haps, by John Milton) contained no allusion to it. It was not 
until 1663—forty-seven years after Shakespeare’s death, thirty- 
three years after the death of his colleagues Heminge and 
Condell (who declared that the First Folio contained all and 
veritable the plays their esteemed fellow Shakespeare ever 
wrote)—that Pericles appeared (in the Third Folio) as a Shake- 
speare play, and thenit only appeared in connection with six 
other plays, every one of which has been most summarily 
rejected, the faintest internal examination being sufficient 
to convince that no Shakespeare had a finger in them. 
Here, then, is a notable occurrence; the editors of two succes- 
sive folios rejecting, a third editor accepting, a play as Shake- 
speare’s, and every one of this third edition’s successors refus- 
ing to recognize his decision, except as to one out of seven 
pieces; from which it appears that the editorial judgment 
may, like Homer, sometimes nod ; and it follows, or seems to 
follow, that in so great and singular a field as that of Shake- 
speare, the best editor would be he who presents his readers 
with that field, so to speak, and withdraws into the background 
himself. 
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It seems to us that ‘‘ The Bankside Shakespeare” should be 
admitted to the splendid list above printed, if only because it is 
the first to assert this reader’s right; its editor confining him- 
self te presenting, as himself expresses it, ‘‘ what William 
Shakespeare himself saw in print, reprinted in parallel columns 
with what his friends and associates published as his, after his 
funeral, one hundred years before the first annotator, or 
‘corrector,’ or ‘new reading,’ appeared,’” which is what Mr. 
Morgan calls ‘‘the real Shakespeare.’? Mr. Morgan’s halting 
between two opinions, his doubts as to whether there even 
was a Shakespeare, and, finally, his Laplacean doubts of the 
Doubter, at least have, been of public benefit in this—that he 
has designed a new plan of editing the great dramatist and 
spokesman of the English race; viz., not to edit him at all, 
but to give the facts and let the reader edit for himself; to 
subject to ‘“‘ the deadly parallel column,” as the phrase goes, 
the splendidest of all literature, and to give us all the benefit 
of the process. 

An examination of the several volumes of the Bankside Edi- 
tion already issued impresses us also with another most valua- 
ble, which it is to be hoped will also be a permanent feature, of 
this unique edition. This feature is the care and research 
expended upon the more obscure and least read plays. Thus 
Volume I. of the series is devoted, not to Hamlet or Othello, 
to Lear or Macbeth, but (with what we may conceive to be a 
certain self-denial of the editor) to The Merry Wives; and we 
can only, upon reflection, at least from Mr. Morgan’s own 
standpoint, commend the choice. For The Merry Wives isa 
Warwickshire play, and, William Shakespeare being a War- 
wickshire man, it is not preposterous to infer that his pen may 
have earliest turned to what he knew best—the fields and 
haunts and memories of his boyhood. Moreover, as Mr. Mor- 
gan points out, this is not only the first, but the only, time in 
which Shakespeare did anything of the sort. He laid his 
scenes in Rome, in Athens, in Syracuse, in Verona and Naples 
and Venice, in Spain and France and Cyprus, but, except in the 
histories, never on his native soil.’ We are inclined to think, 
therefore, that The Merry Wives is an appropriate initial 
volume for the series. And we must say as much for the 
second volume, The Taming of the Shrew. Although the 
action is in Padua, the play is ‘‘ bespoke ’’ to be performed by 
an English nobleman before his household, the plausible occa- 
sion being the capture of a drunken Warwickshire tinker with 
whom it is minded to have lordly sport (after the manner of 
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Haroun-al-Raschid). And the world of letters might better 
afford to lose a dozen or so Elizabethan dramatists rather than 
that delicious Induction in which ‘‘ Christofero Sly ’’ makes 
his first and last appearance in the crowding ranks of Shake- 
spearian creations! Of Mr. Frey’s work upon this play we 
must say, as of Mr. Morgan’s, that it is minute and conscien- 
tious ; that it is also zealous and loving goes, indeed, without 
saying. 

Each of these introductions has brought out a point which the 
respective editors strenuously urge, and which, even if not ac- 
cepted, cannot fail to throw a large and curious interest upon 
Shakespearian matters and thing's in general. Mr. Morgan be- 
lieves (and he gives careful and, we must admit, strenuous 
reasons for his belief) that the first quarto of The Merry 
Wives was the stolen report of a very first draft, or was a 
sketch of the play, which had been intrusted—as plays often 
were then—to the actors in its rough, read over to them by the 
author, who rapidly indicated to each actor his own idea of 
character and general idea of the actions assigned to each, 
leaving the whole to grow by the actors’ intelligence; by his 
speaking ‘‘ more than was set down to him ” (as Hamlet says), 
rounding out and developing it in his particular ‘‘length,’’ just 
as actors do to-day, with localisms, gags, and speeches suggest- 
ed by the action and the situation (which, permissible to-day, 
were not only encouraged, but expected, and even insisted on, 
in those days). Mr. Morgan, for example, points out how the 
name of a local tradesman (Yed. Miller) appears for the first 
time in the 1623 version, and suggests that the actor who 
played Slender may have owed ‘“‘ Yed” a shilling or so, and 
thought to pay off the score by advertising his creditor’s wares. 
This may not be mere conjecture; certainly when pronounced 
by a scholar of the times and the manners concerned, it is as 
much enticled to consideration as certain more transcendental 
assumptions as to William Shakespeare’s motives and methods, 
with waich we have lately grown so latitudinarily familiar. 
And Mr. Morgan adds to the “‘ Yed. Miller”’ incident a dozen 
others—such as the mention of “ Sackerson ”’ (a bear then be- 
ing ‘‘ baited ’’ in Paris Gardens on the Bankside, a few hundred 
yards from the Globe); of a popular song-book ; of the tune of 
‘Green Sleeves;’’ of a handbook of riddles, and of an old 
story about certain Germans who took advantage of a diplo- 
matic errand to steal certain horses—all matters entirely irrele- 
vant to the play, but evidently quite as attractive, to an audi- 
ence familiar with the matters alluded to, as is a topical song or 
a local hit to-day. 
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Mr. Frey’s contribution to the lore of The Taming of the 
Shrew is a painstaking inquiry as to whether The Taming of 
a Shrew, the earlier play of 1594, was Shakespeare’s work, 
and whether upon it he founded the completed modern play, 
which used the definite instead of the indefinite article in its 
title. Mr. Frey, after conducting this inquiry rather by collat- 
ing the opinion of all his predecessor editors, instead of by any 
very insistive argumentation of his own either way, carries us to 
the parallelization ; and here, we rather think, Mr. Frey does not 
quite prove his case. For the parallelization takes a great deal 
of blank paper for a line here and there of suggestive identity 
only, and it seems hardly probable that a playwright—working 
over an old play of his own—should use so few, and ruthlessly 
reject so many, of his own old situations: especially when these 
situations are nearly always equally satisfactory in either ver- 
sion However, Mr. Frey does not give us conclusions without 
the facts. If anything, he inclines to present us facts without 
conclusions, which, if a fault, is certainly a most unique and un- 
usual fault in a Shakespearian commentator. 

The third volume, The Merchant of Venice, is introduced by 
William Reynolds, LL.D., of the Baltimore bar, with thorough 
preparation for his labor. He intelligently discusses the le- 
gal aspects of the case between Antonio and Shyiock, and 
thoroughly explodes it, showing that the contract between 
Antonio and Shylock was in violation of the law of Ven- 
ice not only, but was void ab initio, and that no such en- 
forced solution of the matter in litigation as that provided by 
Portia was necessary in the case. The contract should 
simply have been declared illegal and invalid, which would 
have ended the suit (though, in deference to the facts, we are 
happy to think that so much legal acumen was not allowed to 
also end the play). 

In Volume IV. Mr. Morgan continues his examination of the 
text and historical records of the lesser known plays, and, 
working by his same clues of contemporary custem and stage 
use, concludes that the Troilus and Cressida was not a success- 
ful play, and was soon withdrawn from the boards. Mr. Morgan, 
in short, believes that when he finds a play which, from its first 
publication to its last appearance, shows no signs of stage de- 
velopment, we are at liberty to conclude that it was not popu- 
lar; and, on the other hand, when a play shows such traces, 
tha’; one may conclude that it was popular with Shakespearian 
auciences, and that, by application of such inference, much 
otherwise inexplicable may be explained. Mr. Morgan’s plan 
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is this: All the quartos are undivided into acts and scenes_ If 
in twenty years we find a play still so undivided, it argues 
against any extended stage life for that play, and therefore the 
chances are against much in it of interpolated matter; the 
bulk of it must be the author’s own. Contrariwise, if we find 
in the play undoubted evidence of practical stage use, we may 
infer that what does not seem like Shakespeare was accretion 
by actors or stage usage. All of which sounds revolutionary : 
but the reader will be surprised to find how curiously interest- 
ing the plays, worked at upon this line, become. 

In Volume V. Mr. Morgan has selected a physician to write 
the introduction to the Romeo and Juliet, and Dr. Field has 
justified the editorial choice by striking a novel chord. There 
may be those who tell us, argues Dr. Field, that William 
Shakespeare was a lawyer; it is very clear that he was not a 
physician. As Mr. Reynolds has shown that all the good law 
in The Merchant could have been picked up ‘on the curb- 
stone,” so to speak; so the medical lore in Romeo and Juliet 
was so horn-book and elementary as hardly entitled to be called 
**medical’’ at all. Such original propositions as that poisons 
kill, or that rapiers wound, can scarcely give Shakespeare a 
diploma in general medicine ; and Dr. Field thinks, and aptly 
says, that the time has not vet come to graduate William 
* Shakespeare in every known science, simply because he is so 
great that, in his contemplation, all specialists claim to recog- 
nize the footprints and vestiges of their own fellowcraft. 

Another point : We think we notice in these Banksides a field 
for extensive study in a new direction ; viz., with the original 
orthographies before us, we appear able to arrive at some idea 
of the Shakespearian pronunciation of vowels. For example, 
we find than always spelled then, and so on; and, from other 
peculiarities (which we have not space to catalogue here), are 
really led to conclude that the present Trish ‘‘ brogue’’ is about 
as near as one can get to how Shakespeare himself and his 
fellow-citizens spoke their native tongue. This, indeed, is but 
one of the channels of study now opened up to us by the Bank- 
sides. Another may be foreseen to be in the direction of the 
long dispute as to whether the First Folio was printed from 
Shakespeare’s Ms. (as Heminge and Condell declared it was) 
or from the Quartos. Certainly it is interesting to find that, in 
one case at least, they used the Quarto rather than a MS. to 
print from. In Troilus and Cressida (line 3265 F., 3061 Q.) 
the word enrapt was, by typographical error, set up eniapt 
(using an 2 for an r) by the Quarto printers ; and this error was 
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servilely followed in setting up the Folio. For detection of this 
and similar circumstantialities which have great bearing on 
most questions of Shakespearian research, we are, of course, 
indebted to the exact triple numerations of these punctilious 
Banksides. 

The conclusion, we think, must be, therefore, that the ‘‘ Bank- 
side Shakespeare”’ is entitled to a place among the two or three 
score of learned editions above enumerated not only, but that 
Mr. Morgan has so far, by his skill in selecting lines for the In- 
troductions and scholars to produce them, no less than by the 
punctilious care he has insisted on from his proof-readers, 
eminently satisfied his prospectus to the effect that The Bank- 
side was to be “‘ exclusive of matter dealt with in other editions.”’ 
To add one more to the list of ‘‘ variorum”’ or ‘‘ eclectic’’ editions 
is in itself only a work of patience and of consultation. But to 
produce results like the five volumes before us is to work to the 
credit of American scholarship. In view of the multitude of 
editions, it behooves each new one, as it appears, to give a 
reason for its being, and we think The Bankside has amply re- 
sponded to this order to show cause. 
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THE “ RESTORATION” OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
CHURCH. 
To the Editors of SHAKESPEARIANA : 

SomE fifty years ago the church of Stratford was ‘‘ restored ” 
with more energy than reverence, and more zeal than taste. 
Nearly all that could be touched was removed or destroyed. 
The more recent ‘‘ restorations ’’ have also been on an extensive 
scale. The galleries erected fifty vears ago have been re- 
moved. A centre aisle has been made in the place of the two 
side aisles. The organ has been removed from the north 
transept and placed over the arch of the nave. Some of the 
mural tablets—one of Shakespearian interest—were stripped 
from the north wall outside the church, and, although neither 
illegible nor greatly decayed, would have disappeared but for 
the vigilance of some of the Stratford folk. One of these has 
been replaced inside the church. Many other “ restorations ”’ 
are proposed, if the funds can be found, and the church will be 
made as trim and neat and new as if it had been built within 
the last five years. 

The English people generally hold that preservation and not 
‘‘restoration ’’ should be the fate of Shakespeare’s church, not 
merely because it contains his grave and monument, but be- 
cause it is a fine historic relic of English life for three or four 
hundred ‘years. The “restoration”? fever needs constant 
repression, and the High Church people and the ambitious 
architects are doing great mischief, and often absolute Vandal- 
ism whenever they have the chance. Byron foresaw this 
nearly seventy years ago, and his words are still more wise and 
weighty now : 


‘There was a modern Goth (I mean a Gothic) 
Bricklayer of Babel, called an ‘ architect,’ 
Sent down to survey the old walls, which, though thick, 
May have from Time received some slight defect, 
Who, after rummaging the Abbey ‘through thick 
And thin,’ contrived a plan whereby to erect 
New buildings of correctest conformation 

And pull down old—which he called ‘ restoration.’ ”’ 
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The chancel still contains Shakespeare’s monument and bust, 
and the graves of the Shakespeare family are still undisturbed, 
and, being under the control of the Town Council of Stratford, 
are not likely to be touched with irreverent hands; but the 
other parts of the church are at the mercy of the Vicar, during 
his life or removal, and of the mistaken zeal of church-folk who 
regard the present more than the past. 

Americans have subscribed liberally, and have placed in the 
church an American window, the ‘‘Seven Ages’”’ of man’s 
life, with illustrations from Bible history, a graceful and ar- 
tistic tribute to the memory of Shakespeare in his own church, 
and they will be wise if they subscribe in future, only to the ad- 
ditions of stained-glass windows, and not to the “‘ restoration ”’ 
fund. 

The English people, generally, are proud of these ancient piles 
and thoroughly conservative as to their preservation. The 
** Ancient Monuments Act” of Sir John Lubbock, surveys and 
schedules, and protects and preserves, such ‘‘ ancient monu- 
ments’’ as Stonehenge and the prehistoric relics: and there is 
a growing feeling that historic monuments like Stratford 
Church should be regarded as national treasures, and should be 
protected from the mistaken zeal and meddling hands of vicars 
and architects, who simply ruin what they profess to ‘ re- 
store.”’ Sam: TIMMINS. 

ARLEY, COVENTRY. 


‘THE PoRCH WINDOW IN STRATFORD CHURCH.—A corre- 
spondent sends us the following : ‘It is extremely gratifying to 
learn that this little gem of a window has been restored once 
more to the church, which will delight the hearts of hundreds 
of antiquarians. It appearsit was made from the ancient glass 
taken out of the chancel when restored many years ago, and 
was preserved by the late Stratford historian, Robert Bell 
Wheler, whose sister Ann made it a present to her friend, 
William Oakes Hunt, Clerk of the Peace for Warwickshire, for 
himself, but he determined to place it in Shakespeare’s House 
Museum. After consultation with Dr. Collis, however, the 
then Vicar, he decided to replace it in the church. Mr. Hunt 
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sent the box of ancient stained glass as a present to the Vicar 
for the church, and Dr. Collis, with his first wife and sisters, 
planned a little window just large enough to fill the niche in the 
porch on the right hand side, and it was greatly admired, being 
such beautiful glass, and was prized very much by the Vicar 
and Mr. Hunt. The glass was, perhaps, in the chancel in 
Shakespeare’s time. When the archeologists visited Stratford 
Church they were delighted with the old glass in the Clopton 
pew. Unfortunately, at that time this little window had been 
removed by the second Mrs. Collis, and another substituted 
whilst the living was vacant—and without any faculty from the 
Bishop, and hidden somewhere. Mr. W. O. Hunt’s second 
son, of London, missed the window in 1881, and wrote to the 
press, asking about it, but no one replied. He has persevered 
until he found that it had been all the time in the house of the 
people’s churchwarden, thereby breaking the Ecclesiastical 
law. Mr. Hunt, Jr., wrote to the churchwarden about it, and 
he coolly offered to sell him his father’s present for ‘‘ £100! ”’ 
to repair the chancel with: the sum, he had learned, Dr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps would have given if he had had the chance. Mr, 
Hunt was so indignant at the offer that he sent all the corre- 
spondence to the Bishop of Worcester, who, on his late visitation, 
ordered the window to be immediately restored to the church. 
The subject of the window in the centre is the Temple of Truth, 
with a light shining in it, and the four winds of Heresy blowing 
round to extinguish the light, and underneath there are two 
heads of our Saviour, one a very beautiful one, and little colored 
corner-pieces besides. On my last visit to Stratford I was very 
pleased to observe that that most interesting relic of the poet, 
the old font, supposed to have been in the church in Shake- 
peare’s time, which the late Mr. Hunt told me he had had the 
refusal of for over twenty years before he could prevail on the 
late Mr. Thomas Heritage, builder, of our town, to sell it to 
him, was now placed in a safer position than formerly on a box 
in the vestry. This ancient font was purchased to go to the 
Birthplace Museum, but at the urgent request of Vicar Gran- 
ville, Mr. Hunt at last consented to present it to the Parish 
Church instead.’ Something is constantly disappearing from the 
Parish Church without anybody knowing much about it.”— 
Stratford-upon-Avon Herald. 


CIRCULAR. 


‘‘ THE PARISH CHURCH OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The charge 
for admission to the church is 6d. each. There is no other fee, 
and a copy of this short description is given to each visitor : 
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‘‘The church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and probably 
eecupies the site of a more ancient building. It is cruciform, 
with central tower and spire, and aisles to the nave only, and 
is 192 feet long. The oldest parts are the transepts and part 
of the central tower, which date from the beginning of the 
13th century. The aisles were added in the14th century. The 
north aisle was begun first, but both were carried on together, 
and very slowly, as the variety in the windows shows. The 
rest of the church is the work of the 15th century, to which 
both the chancel and porch belong. The present stone spire 
was erected in place of an old wooden one in the 18th century 
and an old vestry to the north of the chancel, which it is now 
proposed to rebuild, was taken down about the same time. 

** As you enter, the font, which replaced an old one about 50 
years ago, faces you. Standing by it, and looking eastward, 
you will see how remarkably the chancel inclines to the north. 
Various fanciful reasons are given for this, but it is probably 
only the result of being built at different times. The beautiful 
way in which the clerestory has been added on the arches below 
deserves attention. The west window represents the Twelve 
Apostles, and in the centre the Baptism of Our Lord. On the 
outside are three niches for statues, which have unfortunately 
been removed. 

** Proceeding eastward, notice, at the east end of the north 
aisle, the Clopton chapel, once dedicated to Our Lady, but now 
filled with tombs of the Clopton family. In the window above it 
is the only ancient glass in the church. At the east end of the 
south aisle are three Sedilia, or Priest’s seats, the only remains 
of the ancient chapel of S. Thomas a ’ Beckett. 

‘* Before you enter the chancel you will observe that the north 
transept is blocked by the organ, and the south partially taken 
up by a vestry. It is intended to remove both of these, when 
sufficient funds have been obtained to rebuild the old vestry. 
The old screen is that which now encloses the vestry, but the 
present one was probably across one of the transepts before being 
placed where it is now. The chancel is 65 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, 
and 42 ft. high. The stalls probably had backs originally. The 
carvings under some of the seats—or Misereres—are worth no- 
ticing. The glass in the windows is all modern; the two east- 
ernmost were erected in memory of the Tercentenary of Shake- 
speare and by the Freemasons of Warwickshire respectively ; 
the second on the north by Mr. Henry Graves, of Pall Mall; the 
third is the gift of American visitors, whose contributions are 
now being asked to fill the next one, in memory of Shakespeare. 
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It represents characters from Scripture, illustrating the Sev- 
en Ages of Man, in As You Like Jt. The Infant Moses; 
Samuel, the Schoolboy; Jacob, the Lover; Joshua, the Soldier ; 
Solomon, the Justice; the old man Abraham; and Isaac, 
‘sans eyes, sans everything.’ The monuments within the 
altar rail are, on the north side, an altar tomb to the memory 
of Dean Balsall, who built the chancel, beside which may be 
seen the old font; next on the east end is a monument to John 
Combe, friend of Shakespeare. On the north wall is a monu- 
ment to Richard and Judith Combe, a young couple whose 
marriage death forestalled. South of the altar is a bust of 
James Kendall, once Governor of Barbadoes. But the great 
objects of interest are the monument to Shakespeare, and the 
inscription over his grave. The well-known bust is on the 
north wall of the church, and below it on the grave are in- 
scribed the lines : 


Good frend for Jesvs sake forbeare, 

To digg the dvst encloased heare : 

Bleste be ye man that spares thes stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


Upon the tablet beneath the bust are the following inscrip- 
tions : 


JVDICIO PYLIVM, GENIO SOCRATEM, ARTE MARONEM 
TERRA TEGIT, POPVLVS MZRET, OLYMPVS HABET * 


Stay passenger why goest thov by so fast? 

Read if thov canst, whom envioys death hath plast, 

With in this monvment Shakspeare : with whome, 

Qvick natvre dide: whose name doth deck ys. tombe, 

Far more, then cost: sieh all, yt. he hath writt, 

Leaves living art, bvt page, to serve his witt.—Obst ANo Doi 1616 
ZETATIS 58 Dik 23 AP, 


Between Shakespeare’s grave and the north wall of the chancel 
is buried Anne, his widow, and on the other side lie Dr. John 
Hall, and Susannah, his wife, the poet’s eldest daughter. 

‘*On leaving the church you are recommended to walk round 
the churchyard by the water-side, to obtain a view of the whole 
building, and also of the Shakespeare Memorial Buildings.”’ 





* In judgment a Nestor, in intellect a Socrates, in art a Virgil, the earth 
covers, the people mourn, Olympus has him. 
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Miscellany. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER writes a graceful letter to the Tribune, 
from which we quote the following : 


‘**In the Edgar Tower they keep the original of the marriage- 
bond, so often reprinted, that was given as a preliminary to the 
marriage of William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway, by 
Fulk Sandells and John Richardson, of Shottery. It is a long 
and narrow strip of parchment, and it has been glazed -and 
framed. Two seals, of light-colored wax, were originally at- 
tached to it, dependent by strings, but these were removed— 
apparently for the convenience of the mechanic who put this 
relic into its present frame. The hand writing is crabbed and 
obscure. There are but few persons who can read the hand- 
writing in old documents of this kind, and thousands of such 
documents exist in the church archives and elsewhere in this 
country that have never been examined. The name of Hathaway 
in this marriage-bond much resembles the name of Whateley. 
The contract vouches that there was no impediment, through 
consanguinity or otherwise, to the marriage of William Shake- 
speare and Anne Hathaway. It was executed on November 28, 
1582, and it is supposed that the marriage took place immedi- 
ately—since the first child of it, Susanna Shakespeare, was bap- 
tized in the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Stratford, on May 
26, 1583. No registration of the marriage has ever been found, 
but that is no proof that it does not exist. The law in those days 
prescribed that the marriage-bond should designate three parish- 
es. within the residential diocese, in either one of which the mar- 
riage might be made; but the custom in those days permitted 
the contracting parties, when they had complied with this legal 
requirement, to be married in whatever parish within the diocese 
they might prefer. Three parishes were named in the Shake- 
speare marriage-bond. The registers of two of them have been 
searched—and searched in vain. The register of the third— 
that of Luddington, which is close by Shottery—was destroyed 
long ago in a fire that burnt down Luddington Church ; and 
conjecture therefore assumes that Shakespeare was married at 
Luddington. It may be so, but there is no certainty about it, 
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and, until every old church-register in the ancient diocese of 
Worcester has been examined, the quest of the registration of 
his marriage ought not to be abandoned. Mr. Richard Savage, 
the learned and diligent librarian of the Shakespeare Birth- 
place, has Jong been occupied with this inquiry, and, indeed, has 
personally transcribed several of the old church-registers in 
the vicinity of Stratford. The Rev. Mr. Wadley, another local 
antiquary of great learning and incessant industry, has also 
taken part in this labor. The long-desired entry of the mar- 
riage of William and Anne remains undiscovered, but one grati- 
fying and valuable result of these investigations is the disclo- 
sure that many of the names used in Shakespeare’s works are 
the names of persons who were residents of Warwickshire in his 
time. It has pleased various crazy sensation-mongers, of late, 
to ascribe the authorship of Shakespeare’s writings to Lord Ba- 
con. This, of course, could only be done by ignoring positive evi- 
dence—the evidence, namely, of Ben Jonson, who knew Shake- 
speare personally, and who has left to us a written descrip- 
tion of the manner it? which Shakespeare composed his plays. 
Impudent effrontery was to be expected from the advocates of 
this preposterous Bacon theory. But when they have ignored 
the positive evidence, and the internal evidence, and the circum- 
stantial evidence, and every other sort of evidence, they have 
still an ugly obstacle to surmount—an obstacle which the re- 
searches of such patient scholars as Mr. Savage and Mr. Wad- 
ley are strengthening day by day. The man who wrote Shake- 
speare knew Warwickshire as it could only be known to a 
native of it; and there is no proof that Bacon ever knew it or 
ever was in it. 

‘“With reference to the Shakespeare marriage-bond, and, 
indeed, with reference to all the records that are kept in the 
Edgar Tower at Worcester, it should perhaps be said that they 
are not preserved with the scrupulous care to which such treas- 
ures are entitled. The Tower—a gray and venerable relic, in 
fact an ancient gate of the monastery, dating back to the time 
of King John—affords an appropriate receptacle for these docu- 
ments; but it would not withstand fire, and it does not contain 
either a fire-proof chamber or an ordinary safe. The Shakespeare 
marriage-bond — which ought to be in the Shakespeare Birth- 
place, at Stratford—was taken from the floor of a little closet, 
where it had been lying, together with a number of dusty books, 
and I was kindly permitted to hold it in my hands and to 
examine it. The frame provided for this priceless relic is such 
as you may see on an ordinary school slate. From another 
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dusty closet an attendant extricated a manuscript diary kep* 
by Bishop Lloyd, of Worcester, and by his man-servant, for 
several years, about the beginning of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and in this are many quaint and humorous entries, most valu- 
able to the student of history and manners. In still another 
dirty closet, having all the appearance of a rubbish-bin, I saw 
heaps upon heaps of old parchment and paper writings—a mass 
of antique registry that it would need the labor of several years 
to. examine, decipher, and classify. Worcester is especially rich 
in old records, and it is not impossible that the missing clew to 
Shakespeare’s marriage-bond will be found in a spot where 
nobody has expected to find it.”’ 


‘‘ The facts about the Stratford Registers may, perhaps, use- 
fully be stated, by one who has many times held them in his 
hands and explored their quaint pages. Those records are con- 
tained in twenty-two volumes. They begin with the first reign 
of Queen Elizabeth (1558), and they end, as to the old parch- 
ment form, in 1812. From 1558 to 1600 the entries were made 
in a paper book, of the old-fashioned quarto style, still occasion- 
ally to be found in ancient parish churches. In 1600 an order- 
in-codicil was made commanding that those entries should be 
copied into parchment volumes, for their better preservation. 
This was done. The parchment volumes, which are the volumes 
now shown (at least they have been freely shown to me by my 
good friend William Butcher, the parish clerk of Stratford), 
date back to 1600. The handwr iting of the copied portion, 
covering the period from 1558 to 1600, is careful and uniform. 
Each page is certified, as to its literal accuracy, by the vicar 
and the church-wardens. After 1600 the handwritings vary. 
In the register of Marriage a new handwriting appears on 
September 17, that year: and in the registers of Baptism and 
Burial it appears on September 20. The sequences of marriages 
is complete until 1756 ; that of baptisms and burials until 1812, 
when in each case a book of printed forms comes into use, and 
the expeditious march of the new age begins. The entry of 
Shakespeare’s baptism, April 26, 1564, and from which it is in- 
ferred that he was born on Apr ‘il 23, is extant as a certified 
copy from the earlier paper book. The entry of Shakespeare’s 
burial is the original entry made in the original register. 

‘‘Some time ago a mare’s-nest was found in these records by 
an American writer, who chose to declare that Shakespeare’s 
widow—seven years his senior at the start and, therefore, fifty- 
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nine years old when he died—subsequently contracted another 
marriage. Mrs. Shakespeare survived her husband seven years, 
dying at the age of sixty-six. The entry in the Stratford reg- 
ister of burial contains, against the date of 1623, August 28, the 
name of Mrs. Shakespeare and Anna, ‘‘ uxor Richard James.”’ 
These two names, written one above the other, are connected 
by a bracket, on the left side; and this is the evidence that 
Shakespeare’s widow married again. The use of the bracket 
could not possibly mislead anybody possessing the faculty of 
clear vision. When two or more persons were baptized, or 
buried, on the same day, the parish clerk, in making the requi- 
site entry in the register, connected their names with a bracket. 
I noticed three instances of this practice upon a single page of 
the register, in the same handwriting, close to the page that 
records the burial, on the same day, of Mrs. Shakespeare, 
widow, and Anna, the wife of Richard James. But human 
folly needs only a slender hook on which to hang itself.’’ 


‘THE attempt of the late W. 8S. O’Connor to acquit the con- 
coctor of “ the cipher narrative ’’ of an ignorance of Elizabeth- 
an and Jacobean idioms was the merest towr de force. executed 
with a Clarke’s Concordance and a sanctified unconsciousness of 
any difference between a phrase and an idiom, which was truly 
pathetic. Like the Cardiff Giant or any other clumsy fraud, 
the ‘‘ cipher narrative ’’ needed no second glance for its detec- 
tion. Certain scholars, however, were unable to resist the 
temptation to get a little sport out of itstwisting of First Folio 
words into Nineteenth Century sentences. (See The Saturday 
Review (London), May 5, 1888, The (New York) World, May 
6, 1888, The (Boston) Literary World, May 26, 1888—citing 
an instance of a New England word about 75 years old being 
triumphantly extracted from the Folio of 16: 23 !—and SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA, Vol. V., p. 335.) And Mr. O’Connor’s statement 
that the late Richard Grant White regarded Shakespeare ‘‘ with 
despite and loathing,’’ and died a convert to the Baconian 
theory, was quite as valuable as his philology, which latter 
sufficiently appears from the following : 


‘* New York, October 23, 1889.—EpiITors OF SHAKESPEARI- 
ANA: Gentlemen—Absence in Europe has prevented my ack- 
nowledging your letter of July 17. It hardly seems neces- 
sary to contradict such a statement as that which you bring to 
my notice in the late W. D. O’Connor’s book. My father was 
so impatient of the absurdity of the so-called Baconian theory 
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that he felt ashamed of himself in paying any attention to it in 
print. His worship of Shakespeare continued until the day of 
his death, as did his admiration for Bacon, and if he had any 
‘despite and loathing’ in the matter at all, it was surely only 
for those who so foolishly attempt to saddle the work of one 
upon the other. 


‘** Yours respectfully, STANFORD WHITE.”’ 
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Editorial. 


ON another page of this issue will be found a letter from Mr. 
Sam. Timmins, together with reprints of a clipping from The 
Stratford-upon-Avon Herald of September 6, and of an ex- 
hibit, by which latter it appears that the Vicar of Trinity 
Church, Stratford, is meeting the expenses of his unique “ res- 
toration ’’ of that edifice by a sixpenny tax upon visitors, who 
are thus being made to pay for ‘‘ restorations,’’ whether they 
approve of them or not. 

Meanwhile, and since our editorial of October, we find a let- 
ter in the New York Tribune from Mr. Winter, which throws 
further light upon the nature of the ‘‘ restoring”’ system at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, as conducted by Mr. Vicar Arbuthnot, to 
two extracts from which letter—especially since Mr. Winter is 
not an alarmist or given to indulging in sweeping statements— 
we beg to call the especial attention of readers of SHAKESPEAR- 
IANA: 


‘** And here I come upon a painful subject. Tokens of recog- 
nition will more and more be needed in ‘this churchyard, and 
likewise in this church, if the work of ‘improvement’ begun 
some time ago by the present Vicar, the Rev. George Arbuth- 
not, is allowed to be carried much further. Mr. Arbuthnot 
cares not at all for Shakespeare, except for the money that can 
be gathered in hisname. He is aman of narrow mind, obsti- 
nate will, and fractious disposition. He was appointed to the 
living by Lord Sackville. Since he came into Stratford he has 
been the fruitful cause of trouble. His proceedings at the 
Shakespeare church have been simply those of a Vandal. His 
work has been done, as a matter of course, in the name of 
‘restoration.’ Trinity Church needed to be repaired ; but it 
did not need to be changed. To changeit was to spoil it. The 
point of discord lay just here. The Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot valued 
the venerable building as a church. The rest of the world 
valued it as a relic. Mr. Arbuthnot is fond of ecclesiastical 
processions ; he likes to array himself in full canonicals and to 
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walk up and down. Other people do not care nearly so much 
for his imposing pageant as they do for the shrine of Shake- 
speare’s dust. It was the general wish that the outside of the 
church might be repaired—in such a manner as to arrest the 
progress of decay. It was felt that the inside should be left 
alone. Mr. Arbuthnot began by tearing out the galleries. 
These galleries were, probably, as old as the present century. 
They were not in the church in Shakespeare’s time, but other 
galleries were in it then, and galleries have always been in it. 
The old oak pews were then torn out and were replaced by 
others of a modern style. The stone pulpit was removed, and 
was sold to the town for one pound. The organ was taken 
from its place in the north transept and a new organ, of huge 
dimensions and ornate character, now rears itself, in an unfin- 
ished condition, above the arch between the nave and the chan- 
cel—dwarfing that arch, and greatly heightening the spick- 
and-span modern effect of the refurbished interior. Many 
mural tablets were taken down and are now huddled together in 
the south transept, which is used as a vestry, or at the foot of 
the high altar. A wooden floor was laid—probably temporary. 
(The original floor of Stratford Church, which has long been 
covered, is a mass of gravestones ; for the church is built on 
arches and there are vaults beneath the whole extent of the 
structure.) The Hart tablet, commemorative of Shakespeare’s 
second cousins, descendants of his sister Joan, was removed 
from the church wall and placed as a sort of curbstone at the 
margin of one of the churchyard paths ; but this, in a much in- 
jured condition, has been restored to its place, in deference to 
an irresistible public demand. 

‘“‘The priests’ desks, of carved oak, have disappeared. A 
stained window in the south clerestory, commemorative of a 
former Vicar, is gone. New paths have been made in the 
churchyard, involving the displacement not only of many old 
gravestones, but of human remains—all this by a clergyman 
who announces periodically that he believes in ‘ the resurrection 
of the body.’ This violation of the churchyard was perhaps 
the worst of all the wrongs that Mr. Arbuthnot has committed 
or sanctioned. In former days that place had the impressive 
look of venerable antiquity which comes of a certain ‘ sweet 
disorder.’ That aspect has disappeared, and in its place you 
now find the snug appearance of a bowling-green. Most of the 
mounds have been levelled, and in that way many of the graves 
have been obliterated; while the straightened gravestones 
stand erect on this well-kept lawn like so many startled excla- 
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mation marks. Some sort of notice was indeed given that this 
‘improvement’ would be made, but in the main it passed un- 
known or unheeded. The deplorable result may be indicated 
in a single case. Soon after the unmarked and unclaimed 
mounds had been levelled and sodded, a poor woman was ob- 
served to be wandering in the churchyard and bitterly weeping ; 
and when questioned about her trouble she said that ber child 
had been buried there, but that now she could not find its 
grave. Surely a man capable of working such gross injustice 
and causing such bitter grief as are indicated here must griev 

ously lack the finer sensibilities of humanity and be out of 
place in a Christian pulpit. The latest manifestation of the 
Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot’s enterprise is his proposition to erect a 
reredos in the chancel of Trinity, where Shakespeare lies buried. 
He has been heard to declare that the old monuments in that 
chancel dwarf the altar and ought to be removed. One of those 
monuments is the tomb of Shakespeare’s friend John-a-Combe. 
The proposed reredos, if erected, will certainly obscure the 
beautiful east window of the church. In a word, if things con- 
tinue to go as for some time they have been going, the church 
of Shakespeare’s tomb will be completely modernized, and its 
value and interest as a piece of storied antiquity, precious to 
all the world, will in a great measure be destroyed. It is bad 
enough that a man so paltry as the Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot should, 
under any circumstanees, be permitted to pipe his plaudits 
over the ashes of Sh kespeare. Who, then, is this little priest, 
that he should be allowed to outrage the feelings of intellectual 
people throughout the world? And is there no authority in 
this much-governed land that can reach him and arrest his 
career of abuse ?”’ 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, July 15, 1889. 


If the Rev. George Arbuthnot should place candles upon 
wrong corners of the altar, or introduce strange genuflections 
into his services, the matter might call for notice from the 
Archbishop, or go to the Court of Arches. But there is no 
officer and no court in England to interfere with a Vicar’s bad 
taste, even should that bad taste imperil or destroy that which 
two continents join in venerating. 

On the whole, SHAKESPEARIANA’S advice is to let the Rev. 
George Arbuthnot alone: to leave him as his predecessor, the 
Rev. Francis Gastrell, has been left—to the contemptuous 
indifference of posterity. The Rev. Francis Gastrell doubt- 
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less enjoyed his own performances all the more because there 
were remonstrators, Had no comment been excited by his - 
acts, he might, perhaps, have stopped at tearing up Shake- 
speare’s mulberry tree and left Shakespeare’s New Place stand- 
ing. And if the Rev. George Arbuthnot is let alone he may 
work his fill of “‘restorations’’ only, and not pull Trinity 
Church asunder, stone by stone, and cart it off for building ma- 
terial. Let us find comfort in the surety that the Rev. George 
Arbuthnot’s successor, whoever he may be, will reverse the 
Rev. George Arbuthnot, will undo what he has done, and do 
again what he has undone. 

Thank Heaven, drawings of the dear old church have been 
made, to every detail and from every point of view, and when 
the time comes, if there is not wealth sufficient in England, 
enough will be forthcoming from this side to replace every iim- 
perishable stone of the temple where Shakespeare was chris- 
tened in his mother’s arms, and where the mortal part of him 
still reposes. But, meantime, let all good Stratford townsmen 
preserve and carefully hide from the grip of the Rev. George 
Arbuthnot the relics that gentleman is scattering—against the 
time of replacement. Let us possess our souls in peace, for, 
after all, Gastrells and Arbuthnots come only once in the hun- 
dred years. But, at the same time, let us be careful not to irri- 
tate the Rev. George Arbuthnot, for there is no knowing to 
what lengths he may be provoked to go! 

[Since writing the above we find the following in the Tribune 
of October 3: 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Sir: I notice in your issue of the 2d inst. a letter from a 
writer with the initials “ W. W.,’’ whom I identify with Mr. 
William Winter, who has lately paid a visit to this town. As 
anything coming from Stratford-on-Avon has a special interest 
for American readers, I trust you will allow me to make a few 
remarks on Mr. Winter’s communication. Into that part of 
it which refers to me personally, in somewhat uncomplimentary 
terms, I will not go, further than to say that I was on the 
Continent at the time of Mr. Winter’s visit, and regret that he 
has allowed himself so freely to abuse a man whom he has 
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never seen. But when he speaks of the work which has been 
done at the church during my incumbency, with the sanction of 
my Bishop, the Bishop of Worcester, and the approval of the 
churchwardens, who represent the parishioners,.I can only say 
that he must have met some one who has thoroughly “‘ gulled ”’ 
him. The letter teems with misstatements from end to end. I 
will only instance one. 

He says we have moved human remains in altering the paths 
in the churchyard. For this statement there is not the slight- 
est foundation, and anybody acquainted with the laws of Eng- 
land could have told him that it is impossible to exhume the 
body of the humblest parishioner without a special order from 
the Secretary of State. 

I say no more as to this, but there is one statement, which is 
surely unworthy of a writer in your well-known paper. He 
says | was appointed by Lord Sackville to my present post. 
The implication is that I was sent here by one whose name is 
not new popular in the States. The real fact is that my patron 
was the predecessor of the present lord, with whom | am en- 
tirely unacquainted. In England we should call this disingenu- 
ous. 

I cannot conclude without saying that there is one state- 
ment in the letter of which the first part at least is absolutely 
true: “Mr. Arbuthnot valued the venerable building as a 
church ; the rest of the world valued it as a relic.”’ It is true, 
most true, that I regard my parish church as dedicated to the 
service of Almighty God, and I hope that in this belief I shall 
carry many of your readers with me. 

GEORGE ARBUTHNOT, Vicar. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, ENG., Sept. 21, 1889. 


Readers of SHAKESPEARIANA can judge for themselves 
whether the Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot has cleared himself of the 
charges against him. | 
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